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Shown here is a suit of armor copied from one worn 





by Ferdinand | of Bohemia, during the holy wars of 
the 16th Century. On exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


The Economy of 
Medieval Europe 


16th Century 


1526, when Ferdinand I succeeded 
his childless brother-in-law as king of 





Bohemia and Hungary, most of civi- 
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* Wealth was divided into land holdings held generally by a lord or other ruler, 
z who was bound in loyalty to the king. All people, animals and material wealth 
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+ belonged to the owner of the land. 
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* However, within this feudal society many crafts and trades were practiced— 


including the manufacture of linen and wool, weaving, shipbuilding, glass and | 


lized Europe was organized as a feudal society. 
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pottery making, fishing and sugar refining. 


Although there was little exchange of goods between the “serfs” other than 













by barter, trade between the feudal lords and between different duchies was 
flourishing. For such commerce, the gold “gulden” and silver “guldengroeschen” 
were used, as well as bills of exchange and letters of credit. 

As trade developed between the various feudal duchies, a standardized 
medium of exchange and standardized banking practices had become essential; 
for throughout history, such practices have followed the growth of commerce, 
becoming more highly developed as the economic needs of the country became 
more complex. 
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Irish Elk from a peat bog of Pleis- 
tocene age near Dublin, Ireland. It 
may be seen near Fossil Mammal 
Hall and was the first (1898) of 
Carnegie Museum's collection of 
mounted fossils. The antler spread 
is 8 feet 3 inches. 
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MARCH CALENDAR 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

Oils, water colors, graphics and drawings, sculpture, 
and crafts by local artists will be shown in the third- 
floor galleries March 13 through April 19, with a preview 
the evening of March 12. This forty-ninth annual exhi- 
bition will be open during the usual Institute hours, and 
also Thursday evenings until 10:00 o'clock. Awards will 
be presented on ‘‘Meet the Artist’’ afternoon in the gal- 
leries, Easter Sunday, March 29. 

More than 600 pieces were selected for the exhibit from 
over 1,300 entries. Oils, water colors, graphics and draw- 
ings predominate. The crafts are widely diversified, in- 
cluding ceramics, jewelry, metalwork, weaving and 
textiles, bookbinding, stained glass, leather, wood carv- 
ing, plastics. 

The jury to select the exhibition and award prizes in- 
cludes Robert Gwathmey, of New York City, and Zoltan 
Sepeshey, of Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, both painters; Constantino Nivola, of New 
York City, sculptor; and Frederic C. Clayter, of Pitts- 
burgh, gold- and silversmith. 

Twenty-two prizes will be awarded totaling $2,650, 
plus the Carnegie Institute Purchase Prize or Prizes, and 
the One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art purchases 
amounting to $1,000. New prizes this year include the 
H. J. Heinz Bicentennial Prize of $500 for oil painting; 
Mrs. S. J. Anathan Prize for realistic oil, $100; H. D. 
Hirsh Prize of $100 divided between a water color and a 
graphic or drawing; Bell Drapery Purchase Prize, un- 
restricted; and Pittsburgh Playhouse Bicentennial Award 
for oil, $100. 

Stephen J. Kubisak is chairman of the exhibition, and 
Mrs. Phillip Rice is handling sales and gallery tours. 
Daniel Lee Kuruna is president of the Associated Artists. 


SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 

Pittsburgh International Salon of Photographic Art 
comprising 212 prints continues in the second-floor gal- 
leries through March 15. A group of prints contributed 
by local industrial and scientific laboratories is a feature 
of this forty-sixth annual exhibit (page 89). 


ADULT STUDENT EXHIBIT 

The ninth annual exhibit of painting, sculpture, and 
millinery, comprising 150 objects by students in the 
adult hobby classes at Carnegie Institute, will be shown 
in the second-floor galleries March 25 through April 5, 
with a preview for students and their guests the evening 
of March 24. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Mr. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 

March 9, 10—ParapDisE IN THE SouTH SEas 
Hal Linker has color films of enchanting Polynesia. 

March 16, 17—IrELaND: Devicut AND DiLEMMA 
Thomas Green's comprehensive report on Ireland in- 

cludes scenes from all thirty-two counties. 

March 23, 24—Jerp Traits THROUGH Ura 
Stan Midgley concludes the lecture series with his 

humorous account of travels by jeep crisscrossing one of 

the few remaining uncluttered areas of America. 


DISNEY FILMS 

Free double-feature showings of Walt Disney movies 
are planned for four Sunday afternoons at 3:00 o'clock in 
Lecture Hall. These are for children of all ages, and their 
parents are welcome. Sponsored by the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation. 
March 15—Braver Vatitey; THe CAMEL 
March 22—Sgar Istanp; Tue EvepHant 
April S—Nature’s Harr Acre; You anp Your Five 

SENSEs 

April 12—Man 1n Fuicut; You, THE HuMAN ANIMAL 


TREASURE ROOM 

Eighteenth-century Chinese export porcelain from the 
collection of Mrs. James M. Schoonmaker, of Sewickley, 
is on exhibition this month in the Treasure Room. 


FROM SUDAN AND ETHIOPIA 

Ivory and wood carving, jewelry, water colors, and 
other art objects from Sudan and Ethiopia, lent by L. O. 
Mamigonian, will be exhibited in the hallway of the 
Library beginning March 10. 

This display succeeds a traveling exhibit of contempo- 
rary children’s books in French sponsored by the French 
Embassy in Washington, D.C., and ‘‘Festive Tables of 200 
Years’’ created by Mrs. Benjamin Lencher. 


SATURDAY STORY HOUR AND MOVING PICTURES 

Preschool story hour at 10:30 a.m., Tuesdays, March 3, 
17, and 31. Stories for five- to twelve-year-olds each 
Saturday at 2:15 p.m., at the Library. 

Moving pictures on nature, travel, and health topics, 
with cartoons, are shown each Saturday in Lecture Hall 
at 2:50 p.M., with the exception of March 28. Children of 
all ages and their parents are welcome. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 
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ALLEGHENY REGIONAL BRANCH, CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


NEW ROLE FOR AN OLD LIBRARY 


_ our society, people usually retire at the 
age of sixty-five, seek their Social Security 
benefits, and spend the rest of their lives in 
more leisurely pursuits. A public institution, 
especially a library, cannot look to the 
leisurely life, for to stand still is eventually 
to stagnate and die. To say that Carnegie 
Free Library of Allegheny was approaching 
this point is no exaggeration. For it was more 
than sixty-five years ago, on March 16, 1891, 
that the library was opened for thecirculation 
of books. 

Thirteen months previously, at the formal 
dedication of the building, there was much 
activity in the City of Allegheny, north 
across the river from the City of Pittsburgh. 
Many distinguished guests, including Presi- 
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ANTHONY A. MARTIN 


dent Benjamin Harrison as the sponsor, 
Andrew Carnegie as the donor, and Enoch 
Pratt, the donor of the Baltimore library, 
were in attendance. The first free public li- 
brary in this country supported by public 
funds was to be formally dedicated at the 
corner of Federal and East Ohio streets! High 
hopes were expressed for its eventual develop- 
ment into one of the leading libraries in the 
country. According to a contemporary ac- 
count, there was “‘ gaiety in Allegheny.” 
Yet some sixty-five years later on October 
19, 1956, when the Library and its Woods 
Run Branch were consolidated with the Car- 
negie Library system of the City of Pitts- 
burgh into a single city-wide library system 
(as the Cities of Allegheny and Pittsburgh 











themselves had been consolidated in 1907), 
the event created little stir among the general 
public. Except by a few community-minded 
individuals and organizations of the North 
Side, including the Civic Promotion Council, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Neighbor- 
hood Councils, the merger passed almost un- 
noticed. 

In 1956 the Library was ready for its Social 
Security; some people could even hear its 
‘‘death rattle."’ The building itself was in 
urgent need of rehabilitation. Antiquated and 
inadequate lighting, a heating system that on 
cold days was hard pressed to push the 
thermometer over 60° F., holes in the walls 
along with peeling plaster, and lack of fresh 
paint made it a dull, dismal cavern. 

The book collection was also in poor con- 
dition. Inadequate and unreliable records 
showed some 300,000 to 350,000 volumes. 
The basic collection was excellent, but it was 
completely inundated by an enormous amount 
of trivia, thoroughly worn-out books, and 
worthless material. Because of lack of staff 
and other reasons, ten thousand new books 
many of them in the original cartons as re- 
ceived from the bookdealer—were waiting 
to be catalogued. This represented work at 
least two years in arrears. Thousands of 
books donated to the Library, dating back 
to 1905, were piled in a dark corner of the 
basement, collecting dust and dirt and com- 
pletely lost to the public. 

The card catalogues that should show the 
holdings of a library were totally unreliable. 
Over fifty thousand unprocessed catalogue 
cards were found. Most of these cards were 
for books already in circulation, which made 
it virtually impossible for the staff or the 
public to locate books within the Library 
with any degree of certainty. Common li- 
brary practices and housekeeping chores were 
never instituted, and services, especially for 
children, had ground to a near halt. Use of 











the Woods Run Branch had dropped almost 
to the vanishing point. The Carnegie Free Li- 
brary of Allegheny and its Branch were at 
their lowest ebb. 

It was at this point that the City of Pitts- 
burgh’s petition that the Allegheny Library 
and its Woods Run Branch be made a part of 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh was granted 
by the court. Since October 19, 1956, all li- 
brary service at the Allegheny Library and 
its Woods Run Branch has been governed by 
the trustees of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. Because of its size and location, it be- 
came the first regional branch of this system 
and was named Allegheny Regional Branch. 
Responsibility for the maintenance of the 
building remains with the City’s Department 
of Lands and Buildings. 

Within days the physical reconditioning 
of the building began. Workmen from the 
Department of Lands and Buildings, includ- 
ing plasterers, painters, carpenters, and brick- 
layers, began work on the interior. Homer 
Greene, director of the Department and him- 
self a community-minded North Sider, di- 
rected the operation. Within a short time a 
contract was negotiated for the complete re- 
wiring and replacement of the obsolete light- 
ing fixtures throughout the building. This 
project has now been completed. Fresh 
pastel-colored paint has been applied through- 
out the public areas and, combined with the 
new lighting, has produced an entirely new 
look. A contract for a new heating system is 


On merger of Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny and 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in October, 1956, Mr. 
Martin became Allegheny’s first professionally trained 
librarian. He is a graduate of Carnegie Library School 
and of Duquesne University, and in the interim spent two 
and a half years as a pilot in the Army Air Force. He has 
done graduate work in political science at the University 
of Pittsburgh and is editor of the Technical Book Review 
Index compiled by the Technology Department of Car- 
negie Library. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS ROOM AT ALLEGHENY REGIONAL BRANCH, REFURNISHED BY THE BUHL FOUNDATION 


in progress, and installation is due in the 
spring of 1959. The Music Hall, a part of the 
Library building with its own entrance on 
East Ohio Street, has been completely re- 
decorated, the antiquated seating replaced, 
and the organ, one of the finest in the city, 
has been reconditioned. The Woods Run 
Branch, poorly housed in rented quarters that 
are much too small for adequate service, has 
not fared so well. New lighting, plastering, 
and painting are needed if it is to continue in 
its present location. 

Equally important in the rehabilitation of 
the Allegheny Regional Branch Library was 
a generous grant of $36,000 by the Buhl 
Foundation. Soon afterwards the Buh] Room 
for Teen-Agers was established to fill a long- 
felt need. New furniture, equipment, books, 
magazines, and musical recordings were se- 
lected to appeal to this age group. A new 
charging desk and all the furniture and equip- 
ment in the Adult Lending Room and Boys 
and Girls Room were also purchased from 
the Buhl grant. Funds remain to refurnish the 
Reference Room. 

Rehabilitation of the book collection is 
proceeding with discarding of the out-of-date 
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and worn-out material. Meanwhile, the gaps 
within the collection are being filled. Bring- 
ing the adult scientific and technical collec- 
tion up to date was the first order of business, 
since these books are in most frequent de- 
mand. 

Because of the proximity of the Buhl 
Planetarium and Institute of Popular Science 
and the increased emphasis on science in the 
school curriculum, a special effort is being 
made to develop a strong juvenile and 
teen-age collection in the fields of science. A 
Science Corner within the Buhl Room for 
Teen-Agers features books on astronomy, 
telescope-making, physics, mathematics, space 
travel, and popular electronics. In the sum- 
mer of 1958, in conjunction with the Buhl 
Planetarium’s first annual Space Academy, a 
special corner of the Boys and Girls Room 
was set aside as the Space Cadet’s Corner. 
These materials were used so extensively 
that it was decided to keep it as a permanent 
part of the Boys and Girls Room. 

As a branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, the Allegheny Library draws 
upon the resources of the entire system. The 
leadership and counsel of its specialists in the 








various fields of library service are invaluable 
in the rehabilitation processes. 

The Woods Run Branch, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Louis Ludwig, has completed 
the task of weeding the book collection. 
Limited quarters and the fact that children 
comprise the largest body of users have re- 
sulted in an emphasis on work with children. 
Larger quarters are a necessity before adequate 
library service can be provided for the entire 
community. As a temporary measure, the 
City Bookmobile now has a stop in the area 
to serve adults. Bookmobile service has also 
been established in the Perry. High School 
area. 

The physical rehabilitation of the Alle- 
gheny Regional Branch building and the up- 
grading of the book collection in both 
branches have resulted in greatly increased 
use. Woods Run Branch in 1956 circulated 
32,928 books; circulation jumped to a spec- 
tacular 114,648 in 1958. Since installation of 
photographic charging and the consequent 
change in the loan period at the Allegheny 
Regional Branch, comparable circulation 
statistics are available only for the last five 
months of 1958. For this period, a healthy 
increase of approximately 25,000 in circula- 
tion over 1957 was recorded. With the closing 
of Boggs and Buhl Department Store during 
this period and its consequent loss as a draw- 
ing card, many shoppers from the north 
suburban areas were lost as library-users. To 
have increased circulation under these cir- 
cumstances is very gratifying. Circulation of 
books is, however, only one measure of li- 
brary use. All indices on use of the Allegheny 
Regional Branch show an upward trend. 

During these past two years of change, the 
public and staff have accepted the many 
inconveniences with understanding and toler- 
ance. The staff has responded with enthu- 
siasm to the needed changes in procedures and 
[Turn to page 89] 


FIVE COMPOSER'S FORUMS 


Saturdays at 3:00 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 
FREE TO THE PUBLIC 


The composers will be present to comment on 
the music, and a question and answer forum will 
conclude each program. 


January 31—Aaron Copland 
February 7—Roger Sessions 
February 21—Norman Dello Joio 
March 21 —Nicolai Lopatnikoff 
March 28 —Leon Kirchner 


March 21: THE MUSIC OF 
NIKOLAI LOPATNIKOFF 


VARIATIONS AND EPILOGUE FOR ‘CELLO AND PIANo, 
Opus 31 
Theo Salzman, 'ce//o 
Harry Franklin, piano 


Sonata No. 2 ror VIOLIN AND Piano, Opus 32 
Risoluto Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo Allegro 
Samuel Thaviu, violin 
Harry Franklin, piano 
Strinc Quartet No. 3, Opus 36 
Andante allegro molto 
Andante 
Allegro molto 
Murray Feldman, violin 
Samuel Elkind, violin 
Aaron Chaifetz, violin 
Robert Sayre, ‘cello 


March 28: THE MUSIC OF LEON KIRCHNER 


Strinc Quartet No. 2 
Andante allegro molto 
Andante 
Allegro molto 

Peter Marsh, violin 
Theodora Mantz, violin 
Scott Nickrenz, viola 
Donald McCall, ‘cello 


Trio: 
Theodora Mantz, violin 
Donald McCall, ‘cello 
Joanna Marsh, piano 


Sonata CONCERTANTE 
Peter Marsh, violin 
Leon Kirchner, piano 


The programs are sponsored by the Bicentennial 
Association and the Department of Fine Arts of 
Carnegie Institute; they are made possible by 
grants from the Fromm Foundation, the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
and Trust Funds of the Recording Industries ob- 
tained by co-operation of Local 60 of American 
Federation of Musicians. 














THE OLIVE TREES AT SIRMIO 


as must tell us all about your trip;”’ 
cry our friends in an access of loyalty, 
and we promise movies, slides, and the ad- 
dresses of hotels and restaurants over which 
time and distance have already cast a ro- 
mantic glow. Before long we are recounting 
the delights of eating Spiedino di Scampi on 
the waterfront at Naples or Lasagne Verdi in 
sight of the arcades and leaning towers of 
Bologna. With more nostalgia than dis- 
crimination we sing the praises of those 
wines we still remember: the names of 
Ischia, Orvieto, Antinora rise to our lips 
and enhance if they do not vary the theme. 
Nor do we stop at this, but go on to charge 
our friends (who now cannot choose but 
hear) to seek out a particular Duccio in 
Siena and to look for a little courtyard of un- 
paralleled charm just off the Via Marguta in 
Rome. 

But at length we become aware of mis- 
givings; we begin to suspect that we must 
each discover our own Duccio, and come 
upon our own courtyard by surprise. Even 
now the bloom of its wisteria may be gone, 
the potted azaleas around its stone fountain 
taken away. We are about to speak of Paes- 


Mrs. Moore teaches English at the Ellis School and 
formerly for several years was on the faculty of the Fine 
Arts College at Carnegie Institute of Technology. A 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke, she has recently received her 
M.A. in English at the University of Pittsburgh. She 
quotes from W. B. Yeats’s Oedipus at Colonus at the con- 
clusion of her article. 

She adds that it is as dangerous to get out on an olive 
limb as on any other; for, since writing this essay, she 
has happened on the magnificent old olive tree in Peter 
Blume’s painting, Hadrian's Villa, at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, and it seems probable that other artists 
have used the olive tree as subject although considerable 
tesearch failed to discover it. 
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tum, remembering it on an afternoon of 
high clouds and vivid sky, but we hesitate, 
remembering that we ourselves had promised 
to see it at sunset. 

Why do we feel this urgency to give our 
experiences a local habitation and a name? 
Our eloquence fails us, is less than that of 
our cameras, and the names of foods, wines, 
fountains, and palaces must serve to conjure 
up our deepest impressions. ‘‘ Wonderfullest 
things are ever the unmentionable,’’ yet we 
must mention them, and sometimes that is 
all that is needed. So it was that I spoke of 
the olive trees at Sirmio to a friend, a woman 
of seventy. ‘* Ah! the olives!’’ she exclaimed, 
and her eyes shone with the memory of a trip 
to Italy made when she was seventeen. 

The olive has for so many centuries been 
accepted as the symbol of peace that we are 
apt to think of it less as a living tree than as 
a branch carved in marble or cast in bronze, 
a spray held in the beak of a dove or a wreath 
uplifted in the hands of a female figure de- 
noting victory. For the traveler to those 
countries where the olive grows, however, 
this symbolism will scarcely account for the 
attraction of the tree itself, so familiar in the 
landscape and so fantastic. The Northerner, 
content at home to ascribe strength to the 
oak and fidelity to the evergreen, finds that 
the olive defies any such easy attribution; it 
puzzles the will and lures him into interpreta- 
tions, it is so manifestly a tree with a history 
and a meaning. It moves him by some 
quality other than its beauty of gray wood 
and silver-green foliage; he is at a loss, and 
cannot rest until he comes to the heart of its 
mystery. 

The olive seems to grow beyond time, even 
the young trees giving an impression of 
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precociousness like those children of aging 
parents who seem to have been old from the 
cradle and wise beyond their years. As for 
the aged olives, prodigious in girth if not in 
height, we may believe anything of them. It 
takes no stretch of credulity to believe that 
Plato taught under an olive tree still shown 
to visitors to Athens, or that one near 
Jerusalem has grown there since Gethsemane. 
The Emperor Augustus (why should we 
doubt it?) directed the planting of the olive 
groves on Capri, and it is plausible that 
Hadrian walked among those at Tivoli. Here 
at Sirmio we can easily picture Catullus 
sitting under this very tree, perhaps com- 


OLIVE TREE ON PAINTED STUCCO FRIEZE AT KNOSSOS (18th century B.C.) 


posing a dinner invitation to his friend 
Fabullus in lively hendecasyllabics. 

And what a tree it is! Its roots rear out of 
the ground as if in scorn of such scanty 
nourishment. The scarred and twisted trunk 
is split and the halves grown separately, 
though keeping like curves and angularities. 
Little of the outer bark remains and the 
inner surfaces are sadly dessicated; yet with 
all it has endured of wind and drought and 
blight the tree is steadfastly reticent, its 
wounds decently healed and the exposed 
center as clean as driftwood. The heartwood 
is gone, but the cambium ring, that slender 
sheaf of cells, still survives, slowly, invisibly 
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renewing the life of the tree. And above that 
old divided trunk and those sparse, elbowing 
branches all is life and light and motion 
among the leaves that stir continually, even 
when Lake Garda beyond them is still. 

*‘Old humorists,’’ Hawthorne called the 
olives of Italy, and so we must see them here 
at Sirmio, each tree unique and eccentric, 
each in some way possessed. One flings melo- 
dramatic arms to heaven; another bends in 
a pose of ludicrous abandon, like an aged and 
arthritic aunt suddenly impelled to dance at 
her great-niece’s wedding. Still another 
seems to kneel before some potentate, but 
there is mockery, not reverence, in that ex- 
travagantly abject attitude. We begin to see 
how little we can generalize about a species 
made up of such determined nonconformists. 
For the olive may be planted in rows as even 
as you like and still manage to suggest a 
tatterdemalion army of soldiers of fortune, 
routed perhaps, breaking rank, yet still 
flourishing those glittering ensigns of silver 
against the sky. More soberly they may re- 
mind us of those Hebrew elders dear to Paul 
who, through cruel mockings and scourg- 
ings, destitute, afflicted and tormented; ob- 
tained a good report through faith, though 
they received not the promise. 

More than any other tree the olive wears 
its past and its future visibly before us. Look- 
ing at the sapling oak, we may imagine it 
casting a broad shade over our children’s 
children, and an ancient yew reminds us of 
our forebears who planted it, but the olive 
bids us look both ways, or rather, look 
within. And there we find a correspondence 
that may go far in explaining our affection 
for this tree; for in us as in the olive, youth 
and crabbed age live on together, in us too 
there is a rueful concurrence of the gaunt and 
the sprightly. ‘‘When I was young . . ,’’ we 
venture the hypocritical phrase, and no one 
demurs, no one shows the least surprise. 
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Having fallen under the spell of the olive, 
we must, like any other lover, listen for its 
name even on the lips of strangers. We seek 
it Out in poetry and paintings. At first we 
are disappointed. Virgil, in his second 
Georgic, describes the cultivation of the grape 
in loving detail; the olive, however, he dis- 
misses with brief instructions for its pro- 
pagation, implying that, once planted, the 
olive will look out for itself. Horace too 
treats it rather cavalierly, but we scarcely 
need to be surprised to find among poets a 
preference for the grape. We see the olive in 
many an Italian painting; little trees dot far- 
off landscapes or tilt precariously from an 
overhanging crag. When they are allowed to 
come into the foreground, it is to give shade 
to the Holy Family on its journey into 
Egypt, to St. Jerome in the desert, or to St. 
Francis among the birds. But these are de- 
mure young trees with only their shining 
foliage to tell us they are olives. Only on an 
ancient frieze from Knossos do we find a tree 
such as these at Sirmio. 

It occurs to us that the olive may present 
the painter with a problem not unlike that 
we face with those friends whom we cherish 
for their very idiosyncracies, but find dif- 
ficult to compose into a dinner party. The 
painter may give an area of darkness to his 
picture with an oak, or lead the eye upward 
with a cypress or attenuated palm; he may 
fill an awkward corner with a pine. But what 
in the world is he to do with the olive, a 
tree so stoutly averse to being 

. « . an attendant lord, one that will do 

To swell a progress, start a scene or two? 
No, the olive will be Prince Hamlet or noth- 
ing. And after all, the olive, being itself a 
thing immortal, has no need of art. 

A symbol of peace? I do not think so. 
Peace has become in our time a concept so 
equivocal, so qualified (for we now have a 

[Turn to page 88} 





JOB IN OUR TIME 


HE Bible is the most evocative book. 

Quite aside from the question of its re- 
ligious authenticity and the meaning of its 
revelation, it has awakened the creativity of 
the hearts of man. It has been the mother- 
book of most of the literature in the Western 
world. 

Thus people have often tried to rewrite the 
Biblical books in the language of their day; 
and the books they select to rewrite are such 
as speak to the mood, the mental needs of 
their age. In times when men strive for ex- 
pression in lyric poetry, the most productive 
book in Scripture would be the Book of 
Psalms, in which King David and his suc- 
cessors wed the story of their heart to their 
vision of the universe—the soul and nature 
lyrically combined. In times when society 
gets into complications, when selfishness ac- 
cumulates into social evil and there is a need 
to cleanse the stables of mankind, men write 
books inspired by Biblical prophetic utter- 
ance. Then there are times when personal 
tragedy deepens, and the sorrows of the world 
become too hard for each man to bear. At such 
times, authors leave the Psalms and the 
Prophets and turn to the tragic musings of 
the Book of Job. 

Archibald MacLeish, being a sensitive 
poet, has felt the dejection of our day, its 
bewildering sorrows, its unmerited personal 
tragedies, its brooding fog of fear, and has 
turned to the Biblical Book of Job, rewriting 
for the dark modern times. His poetic drama 
J.B. is the Book of Job all rewritten, exem- 
plified by modern experience and seeking a 
timely answer for the man and woman of 
today. In order to understand MacLeish it 


A review of Archibald MacLeish’s Broadway success, ‘‘]. B.”’ 


SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


is necessary, therefore, to put our minds 
again upon the ancient story of Job. 

The Biblical book itself might be described 
as a play in three acts: the first act, a narra- 
tive prologue, tells of Job, prosperous, 
blessed with children and a loving wife. He 
is grateful, appreciating that not by his own 
merits have all these blessings come to him. 
He is both a fortunate and a religious person. 
At the same time, in heaven, God speaks 
with Satan, and Satan acts as prosecuting 
attorney in the divine courtroom. Satan 
argues that it is easy for Job to be grateful, 
to be a man of faith in the midst of all his 
blessings, and God replies, in effect, “‘ Very 
well, put him to the test.’’ Then come all the 
misfortunes. Job’s children are killed and the 
property taken away. Though left bereft, 
Job says, ‘‘God has given and God has taken 
away, Blessed be the name of the Lord.”’ 

‘““This is not enough of a test,’’ argues 
Satan. ‘* He still is in good health. Take away 
his health; You will see how he will curse 
You.’ Thereupon Job is stricken with a dread 
disease. His wife advises him to give up hope, 
and three friends come to console him. 

These friends (and this in the second act) 
must face the problem of harmonizing the 
tragedies of life with their belief in the justice 
of God. For if God is good, where is the 
justice in all the tragedy that has befallen 
Job? They argue, then, that Job must be sin- 
ful, otherwise a just God would not punish 
him. But Job says, ‘I know of no sin. I shall 
not declare myself and my family evil even 
to justify the doctrine of the justice of God. 
I do not know why God punishes me, but I 
will maintain my integrity even in His 
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presence. Furthermore, I will continue to be- 
lieve in Him even in my misfortune.” 

So goes the debate until the end. God, then, 
appears in the whirlwind (the third act) and 
says to Job, ‘‘What do you know of the 
mysteries of nature, the stars, the winds, the 
wild animals? You know nothing.’’ And Job 
answers, “You are right. I know nothing. 
My protests are based upon ignorance.’’ Thus 
ends the debate, and in the end Job is re- 
stored. 

This is the Biblical story that MacLeish 
remakes into a modern play. Instead of heaven 
and earth, he has a circus tent with a high 
platform. Two old, worn-out actors who 
make their precarious living as vendors are 
walking through the deserted tent. One has 
a bunch of balloons tied to his waist and the 
other a tray for the popcorn he sells. One is 
called Mr. Zuss (reminiscent of Zeus) and 
the other, Mr. Nichols (Old Nick?). They 
talk about their own past and decide to get 
up on the platform and do a little acting 
again, picking up some masks—a touch of 
Greek comedy-tragedy. 

They discuss what parts they are going to 
play, and for some reason the thought of 
Job comes to them. Zuss says to Nichols, 
‘How about you playing Job?’’ And Nichols 
replies, ‘‘ Thousands have played Job. It is a 
commonplace part. Now millions play Job— 
I do not want to play Job. Millions.’’ And 
that reminds him: ‘‘ Millions of people who 
happened to be in the wrong city at the 
wrong moment, Dresden, London, Hiro- 
shima; they have all been playing Job. Mil- 
lions with the wrong skin and the wrong 





This article is excerpted from one of the series of book 
reviews given for the public last autumn by Dr. Freehof 
at Temple Rodef Shalom, where he is rabbi. His own 
most recent book, an interpretative study entitled Book 
of Job, was published last year by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, New York City, and is available 
at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
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features, in the wrong place, have been play- 
ing Job."’ And Zuss says, “‘ Yes, millions of 
average people marry and are bereaved, have 
children who leave them, and their affairs 
collapse, and the body becomes full of pain. 
It is a commonplace part.” 

They pick up the masks, Zuss the mask of 
God and Nichols and mask of Satan. They 
put them on and are both, as it were, trans- 
formed. A great, deep voice speaks through 
one, and another voice of a different tone, a 
mocking, supernatural voice, speaks through 
the other. Suddenly one becomes the voice of 
God and the other the voice of Satan, and the 
ancient narrative in modern form is being re- 
enacted. As far as I can understand the stage 
directions, the two characters of God and 
Satan on the high platform represent the 
scenes in heaven, while the story of J. B., 
the modern business man who is “‘Job,’’ ap- 
pears down on the floor level of the circus. 
The old story is now relived. J. B. (Job) is 
bereaved, stricken with disease, and Sarah 
his wife leaves him. 

When the three comforters come in this 
atom-shattered world, representing the three 
friends in the Biblical book, MacLeish bril- 
liantly has them representing three leading 
modern explanations of human conduct and 
human fate. First comes a ragged clergyman, 
then comes a man in a doctor's coat who 
proves to be a psychiatrist, and the third is 
some sort of Communist. Each tells J. B. 
why he has suffered, as did the three ‘sorry 
comforters,’’ as Job calls them in the Bible. 

The clergyman says, “Of course, it is not 
your personal fault. You inherit sin, the sin 
of the past. The original sin lives in us and, 
therefore, whatever punishment any one of 
us gets, we deserve.’’ Job shakes his head. 
This has no meaning to him. The second one, 
the psychoanalyst, says: ‘This talk of guilt 
and innocence is all nonsense. We are simply 
impelled by our subconscious mind, and what 











we do we cannot help doing.’’ And, of course, 
that means nothing to J. B. If he is only an 
automaton, then why the punishment? And 
then the Communist says, ** This silly talk of 
the individual! It is all the guilt of society; 
a new stage in history has occurred, it is 
inevitable."’ All three explanations—the 
orthodox theological explanation of in- 
herited sin, the psychoanalytic explanation 
of man’s being the toy of his subconscious, 
and the Communist explanation of the his- 
tory of class development—all prove to be 
““sorry comforters’’; they do not touch Job’s 
problem. 

Then Sarah comes back, and through her 
MacLeish intends to give his answer and 
close the play. Sarah comes back through the 
devastated world, walking through the 
atomic ruins, holding in her hand a twig. 
She says, *‘ Look, J. B., look at this forsythia. 
It is almost ready to bloom. It is about to 
begin again in all these ruins.’’ And so they 





look at each other and decide they, too, will 
rebuild their life. And J. B. says, *‘ Well, the 
world is in ruins. Everything is dark, but 
blow on the fire, on the coals of my heart, 
and in the glow we will see the world again.”’ 
So the theme of the play is that, whatever 
is destroyed, whatever we deserve or do not 
deserve, at least as long as love can blow 
into a glowing flame the coal of our hearts, 
it all becomes endurable, and perhaps that is 
our chief purpose on earth—to pity and love 
one another. That is the poet’s answer. 
Carlyle said of the Biblical Book of Job, 
“It is the greatest book ever written by 
man.’’ He may be right, but he would be 
forced to admit that it is also one of the most 
unsatisfactory books, precisely because it 
deals with perhaps the most intimate prob- 
lem of human life. It deals, after all, with this 
great and almost unanswerable problem. We 
cannot be content in a world that is not ruled 
by justice and mercy, and God is the symbol 


@ck ooo 3 TIMES AROUND THE WORLD EACH YEAR 


The amount of coal mined each year in the United 
States would fill a freight train long enough to reach 
around the earth three times. The known reserves in 
this country will last at this rate for at least another 
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of justice and mercy in the world. If God, 
then, is good, how do you account for all 
the undeserved suffering, of which there are 
mountains in every person’s experience? None 
of the explanations are ever sufficient; and I 
believe that any author who selects any one 
explanation or reaction to the unmerited suf- 
fering of the world is bound to narrow the 
theme into incompleteness. The fact is, the 
author of the Biblical book does justice 
through eloquent expression to various ex- 
planations, as if to indicate that no single 
explanation is ever sufficient. 

I wrote a commentary on the Book of Job 
recently. I was puzzled by the fact that 
hardly any of the commentators seemed to 
notice or find any special relevance in God's 
speeches from the whirlwind. All of them 
have almost nothing to say about it. When 
God challenges Job, ‘‘What do you know 
about this mysterious universe?’’ Job sub- 
mits, and replies, ‘* Yes, I was ignorant. I 
bow in dust and ashes. I was wrong to pro- 
test.’” MacLeish, in his drama, has Nichols 
say, ‘There he goes, submitting like a sheep 
just because God told him he does not under- 
stand the universe. What has that got to do 
with it? He knows his own pain.’’ Thus 
God's speeches are brushed aside as irrelevant 
by MacLeish. He has precedent for that, 
because most of the commentators do not see 
the relevance of these speeches. 

Yet the author of the Biblical Job certainly 
meant God's speech to be the answer. He 
makes it as a climax. Job says, ‘I am inno- 
cent.’” And God says to Job—and at first 
what He says seems heartless—‘You are 
ignorant.’’ That is a cruel answer. Job says, 
“IT did not deserve,’” and God retorts, ‘‘ You 
just do not know.’’ Now what is the rele- 
vance of such an answer? 

When, as moderns, we begin to reflect 
on the idea of it, we see that this is pre- 
cisely—or at least it is the nearest to being— 
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a complete answer of any of the answers 
given in the book. God says to Job, ** You are 
asking why the innocent suffer, and I tell 
you they suffer because of man’s ignorance. 
You have been given a mind such as no other 
animal has. It is My mandate to you to de- 
velop that mind until you understand the 
stars and the animals and the life on earth. 
When you do understand it, undeserved suf- 
fering will begin to diminish.”’ 

This is clearly correct. Fifty years ago, let 
us say, two hundred thousand innocent chil- 
dren on earth died of diphtheria; undeserved 
suffering enough to cry through a Book of 
Job. Then man ceased to be ignorant of the 
source of diphtheria, and two hundred thou- 
sand innocents ceased to be victims. 

Millions of people who suffer unmerited 
pain suffer precisely because of what God said 
to Job from the whirlwind: our ignorance of 
the laws of nature. We are in danger of world 
destruction because of our ignorance of the 
laws of social psychology. Nobody wants to 
destroy the world, and yet we do not know 
how to meet one another and reach one an- 
other’s hearts. We stand there stubbornly in 
meeting after meeting and hate one another, 
and know that thereby we are risking the 
destruction of our world. If atomic disaster 
comes, it will be undeserved suffering, but 
undeserved suffering because of what God 
told Job through the whirlwind. We are 
ignorant of social psychology, of one an- 
other’s moods, of how to convince one an- 
other. We have no business being ignorant. 
The more we drive back this darkness of 
ignorance and develop the God-mandated 
progress of the human mind, the less unde- 
served suffering there will be in the world. 
Surely that must be the meaning of God's 
answer from the whirlwind. 

But MacLeish is concerned with another 
solution. He is a poet and has an emotional 
reaction to the problem. He reacts to the 





problem of undeserved human suffering and 
says, ‘The solution that has most signifi- 
cance for us today is to blow on the coal of 
the heart and let it glow again in love. What 
we need today is love. The world is full of 
hate. We have to find one another again.” 
We realize what he has done: MacLeish 
has combined the end of the Book of Job 
with the end of the Song of Songs! There 
ring unquoted in his consciousness the verses 
at the end of the Song of Songs: *‘ Many 
waters cannot quench out love,”’ and ** Love is 
strong as death."’ He wants to say—like J. B. 
and Sarah, who lost each other in bitterness 
and tragedy—we have to rediscover one an- 
other and blow on the embers of the hearts 
of man to make them glow again. This, to 
him, is the answer, at least to our personal 
problems if not to the problems of the world. 
It is a brilliant, original, contemporary re- 
construction of the ancient, evocative Book 
of Job. Yet, like all books on Job, it picks 
one solution, and one solution can never be 
adequate. But sometimes one solution seems 
more relevant than another. To MacLeish, 
the relevant problem is how to overcome 
bitterness and hate and make the hearts of 
men glow again. That is the theme of J.B., 
a beautifully moving reconstruction of the 


Book of Job. 


NEW ROLE FOR OLD LIBRARY 


[Continued from page 80] 


methods, and has accepted the added re- 
sponsibilities that go along with the im- 
provement of service. Work with children, 
the basic cornerstone of good library service, 
was probably the least adequate of services 
offered by the Carnegie Free Library of Alle- 
gheny. To rejuvenate this service, a profes- 
sionally trained and experienced children’s 
librarian was needed. Roberta Lee, formerly 
branch librarian of the Hazelwood Branch, 








fills this need in children’s service admirably. 

All the problems have not been solved; 
time, continued hard work by the staff, the 
excellent co-operation of the City adminis- 
tration and the Library administration, and 
the interest of individuals and groups will be 
necessary. The Library will be the approxi- 
mate geographical center of the new Alle- 
gheny Center, but much still needs to be done 
to make it the focal point. A ray of light can 
be seen, but full sunlight will be some time 
in coming. 


THE OLIVE TREES 
[Continued from page 83] 


cold peace as well as a cold war), that it can 
scarcely be expressed in a symbol. There was 
a time perhaps when peace was thought of 
as the opposite of war, when the conqueror 
was innocent of the misgivings that haunt 
the victor today. We have only to read those 
ancient songs of victory to feel the difference. 
“Saul hath slain his thousands and David 
his ten thousands!’’ Compared to that tri- 
umphant note it is an uncertain sound indeed 
that our trumpets give forth. 

We may still recognize the olive branch as a 
perfunctory emblem, but the tree—that is an- 
other matter. It is rooted near the source of 
the two great streams of our heritage, for it 
was the symbol of the chosen people of 
Israel, the tree on which the Gentiles were 
grafted asa branch of wild olive. Among the 
Greeks it was held sacred to Athena and thus 
embraced all wisdom, without which we may 
cry in vain for peace. 

And yonder in the gymnast’s garden thrives 
The self-sown, self-begotten shape that gives 
Athenian intellect its mastery, 
Even the grey-leaved olive tree 
Miracle-bred out of the living stone; 
Nor accident of peace nor war 
Shall wither that old marvel, for 
The great grey-eyed Athene stares thereon. 
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WINTER VISION sy Béxa Kocsis 
( Budapest, Hungary ) 


— Two hundred and twelve prints were se- 
lected from 1,150 entries. The techniques in- 
clude bromoil, bromide, chlorobromide, paper 
negative, and bromoil transfer, and a number 
of unusual types, such as tone line, die trans- 
ONE WAS BLUE py Joun T. Capwett, Jn. fer, reticulation, Ectacolor, and Flexichrome. 
(Jackson, Mississippi) —ARLENE H. DANIELs, APSA, ARPS 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


 pieconassas report followingso significant 
an event as the Pittsburgh Bicentennial 
International might be considered drab stuff 
indeed. Bare figures cannot reflect the stir 
created by the exhibit nor the acclaim it re- 
ceived in art capitals of the world, in addi- 
tion to the unusual response precipitated here 
in Pittsburgh. Museum officials, collectors, 
and the art literati from the United States and 
abroad arrived in a continuous stream, but 
these are not the factors that resolve them- 
selves into statistics, nor does one count the 
words of praise from reviews or from the 
great number of laudatory letters. 

The Bicentennial International has become 
an historical event, as best stated in the 
words of Thomas Hess: ‘the best large In- 
ternational survey since the war.’ (Art News, 
January, 1959). Kenneth Sawyer (The Balti- 
more Sun, December 21, 1958) ventures further : 
‘The resulting exhibition is unquestionably 
the finest group show of its size to have been 
seen in the United States since the Armory 
Show in 1913. . . . Together with the Venice 
Biennale and the Sao Paulo Bienal, the Pitts- 
burgh International ranks with the world’s 
great contemporary exhibitions. The present 
show, the forty-first in its history, is, I think, 
the most important.” 

From the point of view of public response, 
however, it should be noted that 167 paint- 
ings and sculptures were sold for more than 
$202,000. This figure represents almost 37 
per cent of the total salable works in the ex- 
hibit. This is indeed a fabulous record, con- 
sidering that the previous high for sales was 
83 paintings, and $78,687 the greatest dol- 
lar amount achieved. Both of these records 
were surpassed twenty-four hours after the 


PITTSBURGH BICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL 


International opened on December 4, 1958. 

Another significant indication of trend was 
the sale of 85 works (67 paintings and 18 
sculptures) to residents of the Pittsburgh area. 
Thirty-eight paintings and 11 sculptures were 
purchased by museums, collectors, and gal- 
leries throughout the United States and 
Canada. Carnegie Institute itself was pre- 
sented with 33 paintings and sculptures, as 
listed below. 

Forty-two works by Americans, 23 each 
by artists from Great Britain and Italy, and 
the remaining works by painters and sculp- 
tors from Europe, Latin America, Canada, 
and Asia were purchased. By medium, sales 
were: 38 sculptures and 129 paintings. 

Attendance was extremely high. 179,045 
visitors were clocked, the most in recent 
years, if we are to use the building attendance 
figures as has been the rule in past exhibi- 
tions. By the close of the show the Interna- 
tional catalogue was entirely sold out, and 
few catalogues of the Retrospective Exhi- 
bition are on hand. 

In addition to the contemporary exhibit, 
which contained 367 paintings and 127 sculp- 
tures, an additional 95 works were shown in 
Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings from 
Previous Internationals. From the latter, the 
Department of Fine Arts has been able to 
purchase a painting by the Belgian artist, 
James Ensor, shown at Carnegie Institute in 
1938. This is a brilliant later version of his 
Temptation of St. Anthony, first painted in 1894. 

Of the artists who were represented in this 
International, 268 are without dealers in the 
United States. Seventy-nine of the 228 Euro- 
peans, moreover, are without dealers in 


Europe. 
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Paintings presented to Carnegie Institute 
are the following: 


Joser ALBERS Homage to the Square: Vernal 
Gift of G. David Thompson 


Jean Arp Birth of the Rock 
Gift of the Leisser Art Fund 
Enrico Baj The Curious Couple 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom 
RaFAEL CANOGAR Composition in Black 
Patrons Art Fund 
Jerrotp Davis Figure before a Field 
Purchased by the Living Arts Foundation for Carnegie 


Institute 
Sam Francis Red—1958 
Gift of Howard Heinz Endowment 
Winrrep GAuL No. 1, 1958 


Gift of the Leisser Art Fund 


Grace HartTIGAN Orange Field 
Gift of James I. Merrill 


AxiraA HaszGAwa Work 
William Frew Memorial Purchase Prize 


Worrcanc HotizecHa Composition 
Presented by the Junior Council, Women's Committee for 
the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


AsGER JORN Incredible Energy, 1957 


Patrons Art Fund 


ExtswortH KE.iy Aubade 
Presented by friends of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Feldman in 
memory of their son, Richard Mace Feldman 


Franz King Siegfried 
Gift of Friends of Department of Fine Arts 


Peter LANYON Lynmouth, 1957 


Patrons Art Fund 


Grorces Matuizu Painting (1957) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Kootz 


Kenzo Oxapa Entrance to the Cave 
Gift of the Howard Heinz Endowment 


Pasco PaLazuELo Mandala 
(Fifth Painting Prize) 
Patrons Art Fund 


Hans PLatscHEK 
Patrons Art Fund 


Witt1am Ronatp Limbo 
Gift of G. David Thompson 


Ronap Jay STEIN Homage a Andres Segovia 
Purchased by Living Arts Foundation 


Myron §. Strout No. 3, 1957 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Leland Hazard 


Painting, 1958 
(First Painting Prize) 
Patrons Art Fund 


Jiro Yosu1Hara White Painting 
Gift of James M. Bovard 


Apja YUNKERS Tarrasa 
Presented by the Women's Committee for the Department 
of Fine Arts 


Calamar III, 1958 


ANTONI TAPIEs 





The following sculptures were given to 
Carnegie Institute: 


Gerorces Braque 
Patrons Art Fund 
Rec Butter Ophelia 2 
Gift of the Howard Heinz Endowment 
Lynn Cnapwick Encounter V 
Gift of The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust 
Epvarpo CHILiipa Aizian (in the wind) 
Gift of the Howard Heinz Endowment 
Emit Cimiort1 Sculpture 6/58 
Presented by the Women's Committee 
Henry Heervup Self-Portrait 
Gift of the Howard Heinz Endowment 
Henry Moore Reclining Figure, 1957 
(Second Sculpture, Prize) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. G. David Thompson as a memorial 
to their son David 
Gio Pomoporo Growing, 1957 
Gift of the Howard Heinz Endowment 
Raout Usac Cut Slate 
Patrons Art Fund 


Fragments d’Hesiode, 1930-1957 


—Lron ANTHONY ARKUS 


TWO MEMORIAL GIFTS 


SCULPTURE and a painting from the Pitts- 
burgh Bicentennial International have 
been presented as gifts to Carnegie Institute in 
memory of two young Pittsburghers who lost 
their lives in tragic accidents last summer. 
Henry Moore’s bronze Reclining Figure, 
which received the second prize in sculpture, 
has been given by Mr. and Mrs. G. David 
Thompson in memory of their son David. 
Ellsworth Kelly’s oil painting Aubade is 
given by friends in memory of Richard Mace 
Feldman, son of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Feldman. 
Reclining Figure (55 x 94 x 48 inches) by the 
world-famous British sculptor is the first of 
six casts of the big model made in preparation 
for the still larger version in Carrara marble 
that decorates an entrance to the new UNESCO 
Building in Paris. Its theme, a reclining fe- 
male figure, is a favorite one with Moore. It 
has a rugged monumentality that suggests the 
epic and heroic in nature. Reclining Figure has 
been placed in Sculpture Court and, it is 
[Turn to page 105] 




























1. Pressure containers of polished or textured alumi- 
num spray anything from beauty aids to insecticides at 
the touch of a button. 


2. From a cube, table-pretty pyramids provide indi- 
vidual servings of cheese, butter, jellies, ice cream. 

3. Drum containers in sizes and shapes for candy, 
coffee, flour, cereals, liquids—various openings include 


sifters. 
4. Beautiful pinched tubes for drinks, lotions, salad 
oils, powders . . . with flaps, spouts or tear-string 


openings. 


There’s a world of aluminum in the wonderful world of tomorrow 





AS FORECAST BY THESE 
BEAUTIFULLY USEFUL 
PACKAGES BY ALCOA 


Futuristic packages in colorful, ; 


textured, eye-tempting aluminum 


...moistureproof, lightproof, with } 
no end to their gleaming and func- | 
tional variations! Harley Earl As- : 
sociates, commissioned by Alcoa, | 
designed this Forecast Packaging ' 


as their “impression of tomorrow” 


in aluminum. Another Alcoa con- | 


tribution to good taste and good 


living, and still more proof that | 
“there’s a world of aluminum in | 


the wonderful world of tomorrow.” 





~ ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Theatre,”’ alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV, and ‘‘Alcoa Presents,” 
every Tuesday, ABC-TV 
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Dravo Corporation 


DELTA QUEEN IN MIDSTREAM 


A VACATION ON THE RIVER 


nag upon our rivers—as well as upon 
our lakes—has fallen on melancholy 
days. From the Hudson River to the Mis- 
sissippi and to our own three rivers, the 
summer fun of the river boats has disappeared. 
River journeys are for most Americans un- 
known and for others are among the joys of 
recollection. We used to take vacations on 
the rivers because we wanted to be lazy. 
Once on board we pulled out all the plugs 
and connections that tied us into the nervous 
continuities on land. Cabin cruisers? No. 
Speedboats? No. These are for people who 
take vacations by assuming added responsi- 
bilities. Such boats take care and effort and 
are for muscular summer play. Vacations on 
river boats have largely disappeared. 

I came to the river late, long after the 
great days of the packets. As connecting 
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FREDERICK P. MAYER 


links for travelers west or south the new 
steamboats were appearing on the Ohio 
even before 1845, but from then to the turn 
of the century packets connected with canals 
and railroads. On the Mississippi the packets 
were far-reaching; twelve hundred miles 
from St. Louis to New Orleans and then up 
river to the Ohio, until the Civil War closed 
all Mississippi traffic for a time. Mark Twain's 
Life on the Mississippi, in 1883, shows how 
the river boat around the bend awakened 
sleepy towns like Hannibal and how the 
packet carried trade and culture to the mid- 
lands long before the coming of the trans- 
continental railroad. The river boat with its 
steam-powered paddle wheel was expensive, 
complicated, and luxurious, not to be smiled 
at condescendingly as part of our innocent 
years. (Years ago the old ‘‘D and C’”’ ships 








of the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Company running to Mackinac cost about 
one and one-half million dollars each!) The 
river boat carried not only its captain, mates, 
engineer, purser, but an assorted crew of 
cooks, cabin boys, and helpers. With ele- 
gance a passenger went on board, up the 
wide curved staircase to the cabin from 
which opened the door of his stateroom. The 
woodwork was elaborately carved; on the 
larger boats there were rugs, fine china, the 
famous Pittsburgh pillar-molded or river- 
boat glass, orchestras or bands—and some- 
times, gambling, though this, I am told, 
appeared only on the palaces of the Mis- 
sissippi! 

The packets produced a string of fine 
hotels close to the rivers. Ours in Pittsburgh 
was the Monongahela House, but I know its 
counterparts at Gallipolis and Marietta. 
These hotels were built in the grand style, 
with high-ceilinged rooms, huge beds, and 
tall mirrors. I know these well from the last 
days of the Monongahela House, not long 
deceased but a regrettable sacrifice to prog- 
ress. 

On our three rivers at Pittsburgh, the best 
days of the packets reached from about 1890 
to 1910. Some passenger trade on the Ohio— 
like that carried by Captain Frederick Way's 
Betsy Ann—lasted into the thirties, but by 
the first World War the trains east and west 
had taken freight and passengers from the 
rivers, and the automobile was drawing off 
vacation travelers. Our rivers, of course, 
carry tremendous freight loads today, but I 
have in mind the river boat that carried short- 
haul freight of a few boxes or drums or 
crates. These boats also took passengers who 
for business or pleasure sat by a deck rail and 
watched the land pass by. All three of our 
rivers once handled a passenger trade. Boats— 
on high water—went up the Allegheny to 
East Brady when that town was more im- 
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portant to industry than it is today. But this 
traffic dates back to the nineties. 

My first trip up the Monongahela took 
place in the summer of 1908 when my parents 
and aunt and cousins figuratively set sail for 
Morgantown. The overnight tripcost $4.50 for 
the round trip and included all meals. We were 
on our way to the Cheat River and the Mont 
Chateau Inn. Our boat was the side-wheeler 
Columbia, which burned later like the Homer 
Smith, the Island Queen, the General Crowder, 
and so many others. The Columbia, though 
bugs on board may have bothered the more 
fastidious of my elders, carried me into that 
river world which I never had known and 
which has never since lost its hold. On the 
Columbia I played flattering games of checkers 
with grown-ups; I was amused by magic 
tricks—hopelessly transparent but yet di- 
verting. Best of all, I saw the sunlight fade 
into deep black night on the river and morn- 
ing light appear again over a moving boat. 
I slept on board and heard the whistle for 
landings, the creak of ropes and pulleys. I 
experienced that rare and indispensible re- 
ward of any good vacation: the chance, even 
then, to find that the strange and the exciting 
go hand in hand with everyday reality, the 
reality of life on the river. 


Dr. Mayer is chairman of the English department at 
the University of Pittsburgh, where he has been on the 
faculty since 1922. Under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion he has filmed thirty lectures covering the University’s 
sophomore literature’course, now available for use. He 
was born and grew up in Old Allegheny, across the 
Allegheny River from the Golden Triangle, a section 
that has always engendered a special loyalty in its 
natives, although it was incorporated into the City of 
Pittsburgh more than fifty years ago. 

Recent announcement has been made that another 
great old sternwheeler, besides the Delta Queen, will 
come to Pittsburgh next summer. The Sprague, more 
familiarly known as ‘‘Big Mamma,"’ containing a 
restaurant, river museum, and exhibit area, is to be 
moored at the Point beginning May 9, as the hub of 
Bicentennial activity downtown. 
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Frederick Way, Jr. 


CABIN OF THE KENTUCKY 


My symbol for all this is another memory: 
I am standing on the Texas after dark look- 
ing out at the black edge of shore. (How 
black the darkness can be without the surface 
light of city streets!) Suddenly the arc of the 
searchlight flashes on above me, and the in- 
tense thin cone flicks from point to point as 
the boat picks a landing. Instantly patches 
of brilliant green foliage, of leaf shapes and 
of branches, stand out of the darkness, and 
the sand and white pebbles of a road end in 
the silver and black ripples from our boat. I 
had forgotten all this for years, but last 
spring, waiting in the darkness at the Se- 
wickley bridge for the start of the Edgeworth 
Club boat ride, I saw the Avalon, beautiful in 
its lights, come around the bend from the 
Dravo ways, and I watched that thin cone 
of brightness sweep the shore for a landing. 

The Avalon is all very fine, but no excursion 
can take the place of a vacation by river, 
with your suitcase unpacked and your feet 
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on a chair. The peculiar appeal lies in that 
combination of free time, of detachment, and 
of shore life unrolling before your eyes. A 
lake steamer or a liner gives this detachment 
most fully, but on the ocean we lose the 
changing pictures when the last tug turns 
back toward land. (Vacation boating of this 
sort still goes on, I am told, in Europe—on the 
Rhine, the Danube, the Volga, the Géta and 
other canals.) Clean rooms and good food 
ought some day to revive our river travel if 
automobiles continue to crowd one another 
off the open road. 

My last long trip down the Ohio came in 
the summer of 1919, on the Liberty Line 
boat, the Kentucky, which had seen its best 
days but was still on the Pittsburgh to Cin- 
cinnati run. Our boat was to have been the 
General Wood, but she was laid up for repairs, 
and the Kentucky took over for that trip. 
Frederick Way was on board, for he had just 
thrown away his engineering textbooks and 








turned to the rivers for a career. The Ken- 
tucky left the Point about five on a sunny, hot, 
July afternoon and headed downstream fol- 
lowing closely the steamer Sunshine as the 
two boats cleared Brunot’s Island. The sun 
was a flamboyant red over the hills of the 
Ohio near Beaver, and we seemed suddenly 
to have left the City and its mills to glide 
with little noise or motion into a green rural 
world. The “‘bend’’ means much on the 
river: a shift in direction, and an old scene 
is cut off abruptly by a new backdrop, and an 
entirely changed view lies ahead. 

The boat and the trip were not, as I clearly 
remember, idyllic. The staterooms (the term 
is hyperbole) had no running water. There 
were a china basin and pitcher, and for other 
conveniences there was a “‘head’’ of enclosed 
sheet metal just above the blades of the pad- 
dle wheel. The bunks were for dwarfs or 
gnomes, and I lay curled against side planks 
that had been heating up all day at the wharf 
near Smithfield Street. Nor did the Kentucky 
recall Southern cooking or elegance by its 
food. The good days were over, as I have 
said, and the food was—undistinguished, like 
the ham and beef and potatoes of the cheaper 
Pittsburgh restaurants. What made every- 
thing worse was the steamy heat of the cabin 
where we ate at long tables beneath the in- 
effectual whirling of ceiling fans. The service 
was cheerful but untidy; when time arrived 
for dessert, our waiter collected our forks and 
I saw them gathered by the handles and 
swirled around in a pitcher on the sideboard. 

At night as we tied up at the wharf boat at 
Parkersburg, my bunk was on the shore side 
in staggering heat. I didn’t turn in until 
dawn, and had, it seemed, just slipped off my 
clothes for a nap when distressed scufflings 
and cries brought me to my deck door. (You 
must understand that every room had two 
doors, one to the inner “‘saloon’’ or cabin 
that ran the length of the ship, and one to 


the deck or outer walk.) Looking toward the 
galley, where the cook was evidently too 
earnestly at work on our breakfast, I saw 
clouds of smoke pouring out toward shore. 
All summer sailors fear both water and fire, 
and a confused action began. I filled my suit- 
case with—well, just the things one collects 
in a hurry—but forgot to latch the top and 
promptly shot the contents of my bag onto 
the deck. One passenger passed me in her 
nightgown, carrying a pair of stockings. The 
man in the next stateroom rose in a hurry and 
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without his spectacles and upset his water | 


pitcher into his bed. He sat on deck until 
morning. 

There was no fire, of course, and in the 
relative coolness of eight or nine o'clock we 
were off again into the mingled activity and 
laziness of mid-channel traffic. There was on 
the Kentucky the blessed relief from planned 
entertainment and from cruise ‘‘fun’’; there 
was no social life I can recall. A few folding 
chairs sat in the heat or in shady patches 
where I could read or just look. 

I left the boat at Gallipolis in late after- 
noon when a severe summer storm had ended. 
The river was low that summer, and we 
barely scraped by at many places where even 
the channel gave only low water. The cap- 
tain knew his markings: as Mark Twain says, 
the river pilot's knowledge is a matter of 
infinite detail and of a feeling for the depth. 


He knows landmarks as well as lights, and | 


he knows how a channel can silt up or change. 


Although my trip came late in the history 


of the packets, it was still early enough to 
have been taken some ten years before the 
‘*slack-watering’’ or locking of the Ohio 
was completed. I mention this fact because 
during World War II the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi carried huge shipments of heavy 
goods—millions of gallons of fuel—and the 
shipments came upstream instead of down. 
This movement of cargo took place all year 
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during each year, and it was made possible 
because of the canalization of the entire 
length of the Ohio. 

In the busy years after the Civil War—in 
the ‘80's and ‘90’s—when steam took over 
from the primitive tows and ‘‘flats’’ and 
keelboats, and when towboats and packets 
were lined up like parked cars along the 
Monongahela wharf, the movement of freight 
on the rivers was seasonal and dangerous. 
Tows went down river and then boats fought 
back up in high water. Midwinter and mid- 
summer often meant that little tonnage 
moved. Light packets could carry passengers, 
but life on the river was always dangerous, 
unpredictable, and exciting. Boat after boat 
burned; some exploded; one steamed into a 
field in a flood and the Eichleay Company was 
called to pull it free. Boats piled up on bars 
and lay twisted until high water floated some 
of them off, no worse for the wear. 

Perhaps I write unwisely about excursion 
boats and the new cabin cruisers that make 
their appearance on the Allegheny from such 
basins as Brilliant, Verona, and Oakmont. 
The cruisers require care and involve their 
owners in endless do-it-yourself chores that 
are hard work. But they have opened the 
rivers once more to the man or woman who 
likes water and must be near it or on it. Like 
Belinda in Alexander Pope’s Rape of the Lock 
we are again riding our ‘‘ barges’’ on our own 
not-so-silvery Thames. The outboards and 
small sailboats now fill our rivers, especially 
the Allegheny, which for years was nearly 
empty of pleasure craft. In Pittsburgh ex- 
cursion boats are not new. The Homer Smith 
and the Avalon have carried huge numbers 
for over three decades. At the old Exposition, 
the Sunshine left from a landing below the 
Music Hall for cold and often rainy trips 
each fall. ‘‘Moonlight Excursions’’ have 
often drawn rowdy crowds all over America, 
and the customers have had to be hosed 
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down or arrested on their return to shore. 
But at its best, a boat excursion is an old- 
fashioned pleasure, which, if offered on new 
boats, well supervised, should be popular and 
attract crowds like those on excursion boats 
on Pittsburgh waters this last summer. 

With the Delta Queen, vacations on our 
rivers have been reborn. This latest and 
largest of passenger boats has been in and 
out of Pittsburgh since 1947, when the Dravo 
Corporation made extensive alterations for 
the Greene Lines Steamship Company to fit 
this 285-foot-long San Francisco ferry for 
river service as a luxury cruise ship. Ordi- 
narily she plies the rivers from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans and off on side trips, taking on 
board passengers for cruises varying in length 
and cost. Last summer, piloted on the ten- 
day round trip from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 
by Captain Way, she appeared in Pittsburgh 
for one overnight stay on June 11 and 12, the 
first scheduled passenger boat to make a 
landing here since about 1939. The cruise is 
to be repeated this year, with the Delta 
Queen arriving in Pittsburgh on June 15. 

She is in the grand tradition—not only a 
beautiful boat but a comfortable ship, as 
well. She has air-conditioning, fine state- 
rooms, modern baths, and the good food 
travelers today expect and enjoy. She is a 
million-dollar ship, with fine woods and 
carving, and she is now known throughout 
the country. She offers the delights of a quiet 
river voyage for those not yet unable to en- 
joy the classic vacation pleasures of con- 
versation, reading, sleeping, and watching 
the world go by. The future, I hope, will 
make her part of the life of Pittsburgh on 
many trips in summers still to come. We need 
her—and others like her. Perhaps vacations 
on the river may be revived. Many of us have 
loved the rivers, but have had to see them 
only as water swirling downstream under the 
bridges at the Point. 





“So then U.S. Steel invested $770 million in us” 


An American baby is born every eight seconds—11,000 every day—4,000,000 a year. 
Our population will soon be over 200 million. And as our population grows, our pro- 
duction must grow. We'll need millions of new homes. . . new schools and hospitals 
. ..new highways to carry 75 million motor vehicles by 1970 . . . not to mention count- 
less appliances and conveniences that haven’t even been invented yet! 

No temporary setback can stop the growing needs of our population. That’s why 
United States Steel has gone ahead with expenditures totaling $770 million to provide 
more and better steels for tomorrow’s citizens. This is the practical way that we’ve 
demonstrated our faith in the future. USS is a registered trademark 


(iss) United States Steel 








THE COMMEMORATIVE STAMP FOR 
PITTSBURGH'S BICENTENNIAL 


ast November 25, thousands of people 
walked up to post office windows in the 
Pittsburgh area and bought one or more of 
a new commemorative stamp—a stamp cele- 
brating the 200th anniversary of the fall and 
occupation of Fort Duquesne and the naming 
of Pittsburgh. Collectors wanted the new stamp 
just because they were stamp-collectors. 
Letter-writers in this area wanted the 
new stamp because it would be good pub- 
licity for their home town, an advertisement 
of the Bicentennial. Thousands of others 
wanted the stamp as a souvenir or memento 
of an event that would occur only once in 
their lifetime. 

Thousands of people bought the stamp, 
and many looked in wonder; could this be a 
stamp commemorating the Pittsburgh Bi- 
centennial? The dates 1758 and 1958 are 
there, but where is the name Pittsburgh? 
Why did they commemorate Fort Duquesne 
and not Pittsburgh? The answers to these 
questions are buried in the story of how 
fortunate Pittsburgh was to get any stamp 
at all for its celebration. 

In the early 1950's, when Pittsburghers be- 
gan to think seriously about a Bicentennial, 
a number of people began to write letters to 
the newspapers and to the newly formed 
Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association sug- 
gesting that something be done about se- 


Mr. Witt is a Pittsburgh attorney who devotes his 
leisure time to the promotion of stamp-collecting ac- 
tivities in the Pittsburgh area. He is chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association's Commemorative 
Stamp Committee, president of the Philatelic Society of 
Pittsburgh, and research associate of the Museum's sec- 
tion of stamps and postal history. 


RICHARD C. WITT 
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curing a stamp or a series of stamps com- 
memorating the event. The first official steps 
taken were the introduction of bills into 
Congress by Senator Edward Martin and 
Congressman James G. Fulton, calling for 
the issuance of a special stamp commemorat- 
ing the 200th anniversary of the City of 
Pittsburgh. Unfortunately for Pittsburgh, 
the Post Office Department is not required to 
pay any attention to the numerous bills in- 
troduced into the Congress calling for the 
issuance of new stamps; it makes its own 
rules in that regard, and on the surface it 
appeared that these bills would have no 
effect. 

The bills did, however, arouse an interest 
for a commemorative stamp among many 
groups and individuals that had heretofore 
given only lip service to the project. Local 
newspapers devoted many editorials and 
feature articles to the proposed stamp; they 
urged their readers to write to the Post- 
master General (who has the exclusive au- 
thority to issue stamps as he sees fit) and 
express their desires about such a stamp. 
Senators, Congressmen, County Commission- 
ers, the Mayor, and members of City Council 





all tried to impress upon the Post Office De- 
partment the importance of such a stamp 
issue. The Department not only turned a deaf 
ear to the requests of all the private citizens 
and clubs, but they rejected the official re- 
quests as well. Their stock answer was to the 
effect that the event was not of sufficient 
national importance to merit the issuance of 
a special stamp. 

The Bicentennial Association soon came 
to realize that the efforts of all these groups 
and individuals would have to be co-ordinated 
if the hoped-for results were to be obtained. 
A Commemorative Stamp Committee was 
formed as part of the Association to attempt 
to persuade the government that a stamp 
should be issued. The chief undertaking of 
the new Committee was to convince the 
government that Pittsburgh’s anniversary 
was of national importance. In reviewing all 
the previous refusals of the Post Office De- 
partment, the Committee discovered that 
each one contained a reference to the Post 
Office Rule set up in 1957 that the govern- 
ment would not issue a stamp commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of a city. The Committee 
had to concentrate on convincing the govern- 
ment that the Bicentennial was more than a 
birthday; it was the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the fall of Fort Duquesne, the end- 
ing of the French dream to build a colonial 
empire in America, and the beginning of 
English culture west of the Alleghenies. 

This new approach seemed to appeal to 
the Post Otice Department because, shortly 
after this was suggested to them, they an- 
nounced that a four-cent stamp would be 
issued commemorating the 200th anniversary 
of the fall of Fort Duquesne. They asked the 
Committee and all other interested people to 
submit designs for the new stamp. The final 
result is similar to several of the designs sub- 
mitted by the Committee, but with the word 
Pittsburgh omitted. The final design is a 


composite of an etching by T. B. Smith, in 
the possession of the New York Public Li- 
brary, and a painting by Henry Marcus 
Moran, Pittsburgh portrait painter and il- 
lustrator, which is owned by Mrs. William J. 
Crittenden, of Sewickley, but hangs at The 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
William H. Buckley, of the Postmaster 
General's Stamp Advisory Committee, as- 
sembled data for the picture, and the de- 
signer was Douglas Gorsline, New York 
free-lance artist. It is blue and white. 

On the stamp, the ailing General John 
Forbes is shown lying on a litter with two 
unidentified soldiers, one British and one 
Colonial, standing near him. Brigadier George 
Washington raises his hat, on horseback at 
center. Also on horseback are Colonel Henry 
Bouquet, facing front, and Colonel John Arm- 
strong, for whom Armstrong County is named. 
The other figures are unidentified soldiers. 

It is interesting to note that, of an author- 
ized printing of 120 million stamps for use 
throughout the United States, ten thousand 
were sold in the little post office substation at 
Carnegie Institute during the first week. 

A special ceremony was held on the first 
day of issue of the new stamp at which the 
Honorable E. George Siedel, Assistant Post- 
master General of the United States, gave the 
principal address and presented special albums 
containing sheets of the new stamp auto- 
graphed by the Postmaster General to vari- 
ous prominent citizens including M. Graham 
Netting, director of Carnegie Museum, who, 
incidentally, presented his album to the Mu- 
seum’s section of stamps and postal history. 

Thus, although many Pittsburghers were 
disappointed that the stamp does not men- 
tion Pittsburgh as such, those who worked 
so hard may well be proud that one was 
issued commemorating the event which 
signalized the beginning of our great me- 
tropolis. 
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usand Pittsburgh has a happy heritage—a heritage of folk dance. 

anaes These colorful country dances were brought to our city a half-century 
c. or more ago by the Southern and Eastern Europeans who came to work 
e first | in the mills and factories. The assignments these people accepted were 
ch the often back-breaking, but there was always energy—energy and heart— 
- Post- left over to join in the dances of the “‘old country.” 


ve the For the Slavic peoples, especially, all human emotions are easily and 
| effectively expressed by music and motion. There are dances of labor and 
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bums of lost love, of sacrifice and of sorrow; but the favorites strike a happy, 
auto- | expectant note. 
) vari- } These dances, for the most part, are done by groups... by a circle of 
raham | fresh-faced, colorfully costumed Croatian girls celebrating the arrival of 
who F spring with a light and lively step . . . by a line of strong-limbed Macedonian 
; ‘ youths stomping, whirling and leaping to demonstrate their prowess. . . 
= Mu- by flirtatious Bulgarian boys spiritedly competing, with fancy steps and 
istory. spins, for the attention of coy young maidens. 
S were For a while, it looked as if the folk dance might be a casualty of city 
t men- | life. In the “‘melting pot’’ of Pittsburgh, the new generation seemed to 
vorked § prefer the two-step and the tango to the kolo and csardas. Fortunately, a 
ees F group of college students have accepted the city’s heritage, and today the 
esticdi Slavic dances are artistically and faithfully reproduced—complete with 


costumes and ancient musical instruments like the tamburitza and the 
bandura—for the entire city to enjoy. 


Heinz salutes Pittsburgh, city of inter- 
&V national flavor, in this bicentennial year. 


at me- 








DRUMS IN THE FOREST 
By Avrrep Procter JAMES AND 
Cuartes Morse Storz 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania (1958) 
viii, 227 pages ($3.50) 

39 illustrations including portraits, drawings, maps 
Library no. 974.886 j16 


His handsome little volume is particu- 

larly appropriate for the Pittsburgh Bi- 
centennial celebration. With meticulous care 
the authors have recounted those significant 
events that transpired at the Forks of the 
Ohio over two centuries ago. It is obvious 
that years of research have gone into the 
making of this book with its many beautiful 
illustrations, and I suspect it will be treasured 
by many Pittsburgh families. 

Alfred James begins his historical narra- 
tive with a discussion of geology and geog- 
raphy and their effect on what became the 
site of Pittsburgh. Just as important to the 
colonists was the role of the so-called Ameri- 
can Indian, or Amerind, who, because of the 
aggressive white man, was doomed to almost 
total extinction. The author reminds us that 
an understanding of the evolution of British 
policy is fundamental to understanding the 
background of Fort Pitt and Pittsburgh. The 
future of the early colonists depended in part 
at least on the strength of the British army 
and navy and their success against France in 
Europe. William Pitt the Elder once stated 
that the success of the British American 
colonies was achieved on the battlefields of 
Europe, that is, the Seven Years War in 
Europe, 1756-63. Dr. James observes that 
this remark was also applicable to King 
William’s War, 1690-91 and to Queen 
Anne's War, 1703-13. 

The French also played a decisive role in 
colonial affairs up to the middle of the eight- 
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eenth century. Under Colbert, the gifted 
minister of Louis XIV, fur traders, mission- 
aries, and farmers were encouraged and sup- 
ported in the new world. The fur traders were 
bitterly resented by the British Americans. 
In 1689, with the accession of William and 
Mary, there was another crisis in Anglo- 
French relations. French and Indians raided 
American towns, and British-American ex- 
peditions were organized in New York and 
New England to capture Quebec. This was 
followed in 1701 by the War of the Spanish 
Succession or, as it was known in America, 
Queen Anne’s War. This was followed by a 
peace of almost thirty years. 

Land speculation was of fundamental im- 
portance in the new world, especially in the 
eighteenth century. In Pennsylvania, men 
such as Richard Peters, Edward Shippen, and 
later James Wilson invested or gambled in fron- 
tier lands. Companies such as the Ohio were 
founded and in desire to expand were partly 
responsible for the French and Indian War. 

On July 4, 1754, George Washington ca- 
pitulated to the French at Fort Necessity, 
and the Ohio Valley remained temporarily 
in the hands of the French. One year later 
the unfortunate General Braddock moved in 
a long-drawn-out column against Fort Du- 
quesne and met defeat at the hands of Captain 
Jean Dumas. During the next three years the 
French made periodic raids from Fort Du- 
quesne. 

In 1758, under the driving genius of Wil- 
liam Pitt, for whom Pittsburgh is so fittingly 
named, the British attacked the French 
throughout the world from Africa to India. 
Among the campaigns was the successful 
effort of the ailing General John Forbes and 
Colonel Henry Bouquet against the French 
at Fort Duquesne. Though it is true that the 
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French did not make a determined effort to 
defend their fort, nevertheless the significance 
of the British victory cannot be overesti- 
mated. Control of the gateway to the middle 
west was achieved with the potential occupa- 
tion of the Ohio Valley. French aspirations 
were doomed. 

Charles Stotz, who wrote the second por- 
tion of the book, is a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects. He has devoted years 
of dedicated research in the libraries of both 
the United States and Europe to the study of 
the development of forts and their role in the 
history of Pittsburgh. His well-written text 
is enhanced by many detailed and strikingly 
effective drawings that add greatly to the 
interest and clarity of his account. Mr. Stotz 
traces the history of the forts at the Point, 
identifying and describing each of the five 
forts that were raised there one after the 
other—Fort Prince George, Fort Duquesne, 
Fort Mercer, Fort Pitt, and finally, late in the 
eighteenth century, Fort Fayette. 

Mr. Stotz points out that almost all frontier 
forts were hastily constructed and highly sus- 
ceptible to frost, rot, and rust. In fact, al- 
most every aspect of the forts and life within 
them was harsh, crude, and primitive. The 
author cautions us against holding romantic 
notions about the forts, notions that cer- 
tainly were not held by the soldier at the 
Forks of the Ohio, who was, “poorly fed, 
clothed and paid, and usually without ade- 
quate protection from the elements . . . sur- 
rounded by a vast, gloomy forest that har- 
bored an invisible, cruel enemy whom he 
feared desperately. The fort was usually 
crowded with men and animals that churned 
the ground into mud or raised clouds of dust. 
It was filled with odors, vermin, and con- 
fusion and except in the heat of the cam- 
paign, its garrison was often insubordinate."’ 

Officers such as Forbes, Bouquet, and 
Washington were confronted with problems 
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that seemed insuperable at times. Not sur- 
prisingly, it was extremely difficult to recruit 
provincials for service on the frontier. It was 
just as difficult to outfit those who did 
volunteer. It was almost impossible to build 
roads and to obtain the proper weapons and 
the necessary means of conveyance. More- 
over, illness, scurvy in particular, reduced 
the ranks of the men serving on the frontier. 
Given these conditions, it followed natur- 
ally that there were many instances of in- 
subordination and desertion. 

Mr. Stotz is at his best when he is dis- 
cussing the plans, structure, and function of 
the five forts. Here his specialized knowledge 
and his enthusiasm for the subject are com- 
municated to the reader, and his fascination 
becomes contagious. Fort Pitt was the most 
ambitious fortification built by the British 
on their American frontier. Its pentagonal 
shape was ‘‘admirably adapted to the tri- 
angular shape of the Point.’’ The fort was a 
“dirt fort,’’ a five-sided parade ground sur- 
rounded by five rows of buildings, which, in 
turn, ‘were protected by five parallel mounds 
of earth shaped to the contours of the con- 
ventional rampart of the day.’’ Two of the 
earth ramparts were reinforced by heavy 
masonry, “retaining walls built of brick 
with stone foundations and a coping or cap 
piece of stone.’ This brick facing was to 
save the fort from total destruction in the 
disastrous and unprecedented floods of 1762 
and 1763. 

Harry Gordon, the engineer under whose 
supervision Fort Pitt was built and who con- 
tributed significantly to the fort’s plans, was 
entirely satisfied with his instructions to 
construct the fort of ‘earth instead of Logs.”’ 
He was convinced it would ‘‘turn out much 
Better.’’ From experience Gordon knew how 
rapidly the horizontal log walls and wood 
palisades customarily used in frontier forts 
deteriorated. However, as all the earth 
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THE FIVE FORTS, KING’S GARDENS, AND EARLY SHORE LINE TRACED ON A VIEW OF PRESENT-DAY PITTSBURGH 


needed for the fort had to be moved by hand 
with picks, shovels, handbarrows, and 
wheelbarrows, the undertaking was one of 
major proportions. Work on the fort was be- 
gun on September 3, 1759 under General 
Stanwix. Engineer Gordon kept the heavy 
work going at an accelerated pace, and it was 
not until the summer of 1760 that the workers 
were permitted to rest on Sundays. Gordon 
was not always able to get the currency to 
pay the men building the fort, but he did 
manage to supply daily rations of whisky and 
rum, and thereby to ‘‘cut a great figure’’ at 
the Fort. According to Gordon, until the 
daily rations of liquor were provided, the 
men at the fort had been plagued by illness 
‘owing to drinking Quantities of bad Water.”’ 

When completed, Fort Pitt was an impos- 
ing structure capable of containing an entire 
regiment. The Fort’s statistics give an im- 
pressive indication of the scale of this wilder- 
ness fortification. Bastions connected by 
“curtains’’ extended from each of the five 
corners of the Fort itself. The perimeter of 
the bastions varied from 233 feet to 255 feet, 
while the length of the curtains varied from 
188 feet to 272 feet. The total area within-the 
ramparts of the fort contained 2.1 acres, 
while the entire fort and its outworks 
covered 17.6 acres of the Point. 

In 1763, with the outbreak of Pontiac’s 
War, Fort Pitt was the harbor and haven of 
the settlers in the area, particularly of the 
people of the little town that surrounded the 
fort. Under Captain Simeon Ecuyer and 
Colonel Bouquet the frontier people were 
gathered into the fort for protection and 
safekeeping. Captain Ecuyer recorded that he 
had ‘‘collected all the cattle of the settlers 
and placed them under our watch, I have 
demolished the lower town and brought the 
wood into the fort. I have had the upper 
town burned. Everybody is in the fort where 
I have had two ovens and a forge built.”’ 
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In reporting the precautions he took and 
the preparations he made, Ecuyer wrote: “‘I 
have surrounded our bastions with barrels 
of earth, made good entrenchment and em- 
brasures for our cannons. . . . All around the 
rampart my men are covered by strong 
planks fastened by stakes with an opening 
between two for rifle fire without being ex- 
posed in any way. If there were any unpro- 
tected places, I would cover them with the 
bales of deer skin belonging to the mer- 
chants. . . . I have collected all the beaver 
traps which our merchants had and they 
were set in the evening outside the palisades. 
I would be happy to send you one, with a 
savage’s leg in it, but they haven't given me 
that satisfaction.”’ 

All that remains of the five forts of the 
Point is the Blockhouse. Contrary to popular 
belief, the Blockhouse was not an integral 
part of either Fort Duquesne or Fort Pitt. 
In fact it was an outlying redoubt built be- 
yond the walls of Fort Pitt. After 1764 the 
fort received little attention from the British. 
Though the fort was to stand until after the 
American Revolution, its peak of activity 
and usefulness passed with the defeat of 
Pontiac. —Tuomas R. MEEHAN 


TWO MEMORIAL GIFTS 
[Continued from page 91) 


hoped, may become the nucleus for a collec- 
tion of major contemporary sculpture. 

Aubade (80 x 80 inches) by Ellsworth 
Kelly, of New York City, combining the 
two colors of white and yellow, itself has a 
sculptural monumentality. The classical se- 
renity that makes it linger vividly in the 
mind of all who see it, is derived, as the 
artist has said, from his lifelong concern with 
forms in nature. It will take its place in the 
Contemporary collection of the Department 
of Fine Arts of Carnegie Institute. 
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The following thirty-six trustees serve both Camegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


®FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
President, Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Company. Finance. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


*JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
President, Tremarco Corporation. 
Auditing, Advisory. 


Museum, Tech, 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. 


®*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


®°SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing, Fine Arts. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


*°PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum, Tech. 


FRED C. FOY 
President and Chairman of the Board, Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc. Tech. 


°THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine Arts, Pension. 


*JAMES F. HILLMAN 


President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


*J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, 
Auditing. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


HONORARY 


THOMAS L. ORR 


WILLIAM M. 


*PAUL F. JONES 
City Council. Museum. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Allegheny ™ 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Executive Director, Allegheny Conference on Com- 


munity Development. Chairman, Special Building 
Committee. 


*®CHARLES D. McCARTHY 
City Council. Pension. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 


Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Tech, Museum. 


°WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library, Library Finance. 


*GWILYM A. PRICE 


Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


®BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts, 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Advisory, Tech, Finance. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 


T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum, 
Library Finance. 


JOHN C. WARNER 


President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Fine Arts. 


Tech, 


°FREDERIC G. WEIR 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tec 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C, WOODS, JR. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of United State: 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 
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